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REFLECTIONS. 

“OQ, Lord, what shall I do to be saved?” 
Keep a single eye to the Son of Righteousness, 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 1, 1859. 





No. S 
that we may » hoes ring sols, even as cm 
breathed the breath of life into Adam formerly, 
which enabled him to becomea living soul.”” I 
have no idea that it was the breath of the ani- 
mal creature, nay, but spiritual breath. 

Spruce Street Meeting, 9th mo. 9th, 1832. 

Felt my mind deeply impressed with a belief 
that some present had been spared, even as the 
unfruitful fig tree, for another season, to see 
whether fruit might not yet be brought forth to 
the honor and praise of the great Husbandman. 
And under this feeling my mind was baptized 
into a living desire that all present might be 
aroused to a sense of their unprofitable cond: 
tion, and while meditating on this important 
subject, our beloved friend R. Wainwright rose 
in communication on the importance of watch- 
fulness and prayer, and rehearsed most of the 
Lord’s prayer, and commented thereon much 


and do whatsoever is manifested to thee in clear- | to my comfort, and also stated her belief 


ness todo. This will teach thee all good, and 
manifest to thee that which is evil. 





' that some had been spared, as the unfruitful fig 


tree, yet a little longer. It appeared to bea so- 
lemn season, and I hope may long be remem- 


This morning’s meeting appeared to be a sea- | bered by me, a poor unprofitable servant. 


son of comfort to some minds present. There 


were those who seemed to sit at this season un- i 


der their own vine and fig tree, where none | 
could make them afraid, the blessed Master | 
having condescended to be with them for their 

encouragement. And this language was heard | 
in secret, “all past transgressions and disobe- 

diences shall be remembered no more, if we will 

but turn with a willing mind and enter into a 

pew covenant with the blessed Master.” 


‘“‘ Whosoever denieth me before men, him 
will I deny before my Father and the holy an- 
gels.” This saying of Jesus so deeply impressd 
my mind that I believed there were some pre- 
sent who were willing to confess him with their 
lips, yet openly denied him in conduct and life. 


The harvest truly is great, but the faithful 
laborers are few; although we have a great pro- 
fession of words, yet we want more of the liv- 
ing power. Last evening, when the meeting be- 
came still, after the vocal sound, the spirit seemed 
almost ready to call on the people to look more 
and more unto the teaching of God and to the 
word of his grace within themselves. There 
was, too, a fervent solicitude after spiritual 
life, and a language siuiilar to this went forth : 
“ Q, Lord, breathe into us the breath of Life, 


8th mo. 14, 1833.—Mary Crim, at our mee 
ing to-day, spoke of the circumstance of Sams 
going to be baptized, when one of his disciples 
answered, ‘I have need to be baptized of thee.” 
He said, suffer it to be soat this time. And 
as he was going out of the water the spirit des- 
cended on him. She then spoke of our being 
baptized, and we knew not for what purpose, 
but if we were willing to abide the baptism with 
patience, that we should experience the spirit 
to descend on us after this baptism. 

8th mo. 25.—While sitting in our afternoon 
meeting this day, it appeared to me that there 
was a spiritual fountain set open for all nations, 
color, and people, to come and drink of, firsts 
handed, without money and without price ;— 
without the necessity of going to the priest, or 
our neighbor or brother to obtain of them. It 
seemed to be a great comfort that we had the 
privilege to drink thereof, and no man to be able 
to prevent us, or to close up the fountain from 
us. I have no doubt it was a season of comfort 
to many. 


What kind of a Saviour are we to look unto ? 
Is it that outward body called Jesus Christ that 
walked about the streets of Jerusalem, or is it un- 
to that holy anointing which Jesus of Nazareth 
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told his followers he would pray the Father to 
send them? We have the highest authority that 
it was not with that outward body, but unto that 
Saviour and Redeemer that was, before the 
world was, a spiritual Saviour. Jesus a, 
that it was expedient for them that hé@®hould 
go away, for, says he, ‘If I go not away the 
Comforter will not come, but if I go away, I 
will pray the Father and he wi// send you ang- 
ther Comforter, which shall lead and guide you 
into all truth,’’ and consequently out of all error. 
This, no doubt, was done to draw the attention 
of his followers from that outward tabernacle to 
the holy anointing within themselves, which is 
truth and no lie. 

1st day 9th mo. 8, 1833.—This morning went 
to meeting through considerable rain, but believe 
that many were repaid by the life-giving pre- 
sence of Israel’s God, whose arm seemed to be 
outstretched for our preservation, and there arose 
in my heart an acknowledgement unto the great 
Head of the Church for all our unmerited mer- 
cies and great favors. 

3d mo. 4th, 18384.—Having for some eight or 
ten days felt aconcern on my mind topay K. Maule 
a visit, who I believed, from the impressions 


thereof, needed the deep sympathy of her friends, | 
I believed it would be right for me to make the | 


effort this afternoon, although I was not person- 
ally acquainted with her. I accordingly went 
down to Fourth street where she resided, but 
not feeling quite easy to go into the house, Ra- 
che] Longstreth seemed to open to my view with 
such clearness that I concluded to go there, not 
knowing for what purpose. When I entered, 
to my inexpressible consolation 1 found E. M. 
there, who seemed so clearly to correspond with 
my feeling of her state, that I believed it to be 
the pointings of Truth. R. L., E. M. and my- 
self hada short sitting and opportunity togeth- 
er; I trust to our mutual encouragement and 
satisfaction. 

Merion, 6th mo. 8th, 1834.—While sitting in 
the meeting, it opened tomy mind that most of 
the professors of Christianity call the Scriptures 
of truth the word of God. But it appeared to 
me, that they were only the words of holy men, 
written under the influence of the spirit of God. 
The word of God, (as said the holy evangelist. ) 
“In the beginning was the word, and the word 
was with God, and the word was God,” which 
word in process of time took flesh and dwelt 
among men. This was then, and is now, tha 
living word which Christ declared he would 
write in the hearts of the children of men, and 
not in books or tables of stone, but on the table 
of the heart; thatin these gracious gospel days 
no man need go to his brother or his neighbor 
to know the law, all having a manifestation of 
this light or law, it will clearly discover that 
which is good and reprove that which is evil, 
if only attended to by us. 


We are not to suppose that the assembling of 
ourselves together in a lifeless form will do any- 
thing for us, but it must be in the living power 
and renovating influence of this word, giving 
heed thereunto, prostrating everything of self 
at the feet of Christ, our holy teacher. 


10th mo. 22d.—A language somewhat after 
this kind rested with me almost the whole 
of the meeting, as being the query of some pre- 
sent, ‘OQ Lord, what shall I do to be saved ?” 
The answer that seemed to arise immediately 
was, keep the commandments, be obedient to the 
law of the Lord, internally revealed, written on 
the table of the heart, and it shall be well with 
thee. 


10th mo. 26th.—This day felt a necessity 
of uttering a few words for the encourage- 
ment of some as well as to be clear on my own 
account. 

My spirit was exercised on account of some 
poor hungry soul present, and the language 
seemed to be, has none a morsel of bread for the 
Master to bless, break, and hand forth for the 
nourishment of these ? 


lst mo. 1st 1835.—Attended our mecting 
this day ; the early part felt entirely destitute 
of everything that is good, but nevertheless felt 
a lively desire that the Master might be with us, 
and that we might be passively obedient to his 
will, not our own will, and a desire was raised 
that he might go before us and lead along ; that 
when we should go on, the pillar of cloud by 
day and pillar of fire by night might be a mo- 
ving sign; but when the cloud rested on the 
tabernacle we should stand still. After which 
there was granted a full belief that the Master 
was present much to the comfort of the body. 
Towards the close, one of our Friends bore testi- 
mony tothe belief of the Master’s presence and 
our comfort therefrom. 


Ist mo.—This afternoon I felt it my duty 
to declare that 1 believed there were some 
present who believed that miracles had ceased, 
but I was bound to tell them it was not my 
mind. ButI believed that that power which was 
able to raise the dead in the days of the outward 
appearance of Jesus, was able now to raise the 
spiritual life. 

[To be continued. ] 


Two kinds of love divide the whole world into 
two cities: the love of God constitutes Jerusa- 
:em, the love of the world forms Babylon ; there- 
fore, let every one interrogate himself, and ascer- 
tain of which he is a citizen.— Augustine. 


Virtue is like precious odors, most fragrant 
where they are incensed or crushed ; for prosperi- 
ty doth best ciscover vice, but adversity doth 
best discover virtue.-—Lord Bacon. 
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EDWARD PEASE. 


We extract from “ The Friend,” published in 
London, a biographical sketch under the above 
head. We have been interested and instructed 
by it. The subject of the notice was a member 
of the Society of Friends in England. 


Many of our readers who have heard of the 
lamented decease of our late dear and honored 
friend, Edward Pease, will probably be looking 
for some notice in these pages beyond the mere 
record in our obituary. We subjoin the fotlow- 
ing sketch, furnished by a correspondent. 


Edward Pease was born at Darlington, in the 
Fifth month, 1767, and had thus at the 
time of his decease attained the venerable age of 
ninety-one.- It would scarcely consist with a 
memento or simple record like ours, to dwell on 
the early life of our departed friend. Those who 
were personally known to him may well have per- 
ceived the indications of the activities which dis- 
tinguished early and more vigorous years. His 
education at Joseph Tatham’s at Leeds was im- 
mediately followed byan apprenticeship to a man- 
ufacturing business. He has often spoken of 
early and late hours in the workshop ; his lei- 
sure being enlivened bya natural taste for read- 
ing, and the pleasures attendant on gardening 
and planting. Asa young man, he was much 
exposed to temptation while frequently occupied 
as a commercial traveller; but his earnest desire 
to be found acting in the divine fear consistently 
as a Friend, was the means, under the Divine 
blessing, not only of preserving him from these 
dangers, but also eventually of procuring for him 
the respect, instead of the ridicule, of those with 
whom he was thus brought in contact. This re- 
sult was cause of admiration to him, and ob- 
viously rose frequently to his remembrance. He 
would instance his experience as an encourage- 
ment to his younger friends to a steady and con- 
sistent maintenance of our Christian principles 
and practices ; having, through Divine mercy, 
realized in his own case the benefits and tbe 
peace resulting from such a course. 

After a period of diligent attention to the 
manufactering business to which he was early 
introduced, other departments of commercial en- 
terprise opened out before him; and his strenu- 
ous exertions in the early history of the intro- 
duction of the railway system are matters of gen- 
eral and public notoriety. He was spared to see 
the fulfilmeut of some of the great advantages 
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difficult in this view to indicate many points in 
which he left an example worthy of imitation. 
His anxiety that nothing of a business character 
should be allowed to interfere with anv religious 
engag@™ment or duty ; his earnest wish that inall 
these ‘transactions the requirements of Christian 
principle should be kept steadily in view, his 
punctuality and exactitude, his inflexible adhe- 
rence to what he believed to be right—were 
marked and striking features in his character. 
He also took a prominent position amongst his 
townsmen, and served the community in numer- 
ous offices in a way which secured their great 
regard. As an arbitrator, referee, trustee, exe- 
cutor, his experience was large, and many a 
grateful tribute was paid to his disinterested ex- 
ertions. Though frequently solicited to take his 
seat on the magisterial bench, he never saw his 
way to accept this office; otherwise he shrunk 
not from more public or more private claims on 
his time and talents. But while thus endeavor- 
ing faithfully to fulfil the various duties devol- 
ving upon him as a citizen, while thus “ not 
slothful in business,” it was his especial desire 
and care to be found “ fervent in spirit, serving 
the Lord.” In his earlier years he was no stran- 
ger to those workings of the natural mind, which 
led into pursuits at variance with Christian sta- 
bility, and which nothing but the power of Di- 
vine grace in the soul can enable us to overcome. 
His natural propensities were strong; he found 
he had very much to contend with ere the work 
of grace could be perfected in his heart, and that 
it was no easy attainment to yield his neck to 
the yoke, and to submit implicitly and unreser- 
vedly to those impressions and convictions of the 
Holy Spirit which he most unhesitatingly be- 
lieved were revealed in his heart. Yet, from the 
degree in which he was enabled, through grace. 
to overcome, ought not our faith to be increased, 
and may we not take a little fresh courage ?— 
not indeed from the idea that a strong natural 
will, and general desires after truth and holiness, 
are sufficient for these things, but rather that 
through the exceeding grace of our God, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord, the strongest willthe most 
powerful intellect,—the most decided natural pro- 
pensitics, may be so brought intosubjection as to 
be fully and freely devoted to the Lord’s service. 

The great change which our dear friend experi- 

enced was a very gradual one ; at first there might 

appear outwardly but few evidences of it, but the 

continually increasing depth of his convictions--the 

growing stability arising from the earnest desire 


which he foresaw this system was calculated to | after a continuance in well-doing,—the gradual 


introduce ; while others, not so obvious at first 
sight, have also followed. As a man of business 
Edward Pease was marked by great capacity and 
energy, while his strict integrity and the urban- 
ity of his manners gained for him, in an extra- 
ordinary degree, the respect and esteem of those 
with whom he was connected. It would not be 


maturing of the Christian character, which a 
faithfulness to manifested duty induced, could, 
not but be apparent to those around him, 
and eventually give him a standingand an influ- 
ence which only increased with his years. But 
none could be more ready than himself to attri- 
bute any attainment with which he was favored 
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not to any merit or strength of his own, but sole- 
ly to the free and unmerited mercy of God in 
Christ Jesus. 

In the Eleventh Month, 1796, he married 
Rachel, daughter of John and DorothygjWhit- 
well, of Kendal. This union was a happy and 
blessed one to him. Often was he accustomed 
to recur to the years of his wedded life as those 
in which he had been richly favored, and blessed 
with a help-meet whose deeply religious spirit 
was a great strength and encouragement to him 


order, his seemed to be the position of a well- 
regulated mind, seasoned with grace, conscious 
that all his bodily feelings and all the medical 
opinions he received told of approaching disso- 
lution ; yet making all his preparations with the 
calmness of a traveller going on a long journey. 
He who is wonderful in counsel and excellent in 
working, had however other designs; amend- 
ment commenced towards the end of Third month 
and from this time steadily progressed. The 
strong man was indeed made to bow—laid low 


to persevere in the right way of the Lord. Their | —caused to pass through every stage of mental 
union continued for a period of about thirty-| and bodily suffering which accord with length- 
seven years, when a rather sudden attack of ill-| ened illness and dissolution, save only the arti- 
hess was permitted to remove his beloved part-| cle of death ;—and then raised up again to en- 
ner from him. His feeling of bereavment at’ joy for more than twenty years the blessings of 
the time was of the most acute description, and | life and health; to stand at his post as a mem- 
very often in after life did he recur, in terms of ber of the militant church, asa faithful watch- 
great tenderness, to this separation. Most inti-| man on the walls of Zion; to add another proof 
mately indeed was his affectionate heart united of the truth of the declaration, “‘ They that be 
to her who had trodden the paths of life by his planted in the house of the Lord shall flourish in 
side, and shared with him its joys and sorrows,— the courts of our God. They shall still bring 
whose tender love and sweet religious mind had forth fruit in old age.’’ 

been to him an inconceivable blessing. His was 

however a chastened sorrow, and we believe that | 
through watchfulness and, prayer it wrought for 
him the peaceable fruits of righteousness. Se ee re Po — 

He had previously very much narrowed his a a 


business cares, and he now entirely resigned’ The great business of man’s life is to answer 
those that remained. ‘the end for which he lives ; and that is, to glorify 
In the year 1835, he was visited with a very God, and save his own soul: this is the decree 
serious attack of illness, which prostrated him to of heaven, as old as the world. But so it is, 
such a degree that his recovery was considered that man mindeth nothing less than what he 
quite hopeless. After spending two months at should most mind; and despiseth to enquire 
Leamington, with apparently little benefit, he re- into his own being, its original, duty and end; 
turned home ; the slow and painful journey oc- choosing rather to dedicate his days (the steps 
cupying three days. Le however rallied a little he should make to blessedness) to gratify the 
at first, and was able to dine with his family on pride, avarice, and luxury of his heart; as if he 
the 25th of Twelfth month, 1835. He broke had been born for himself, or rather given him- 
the silence in touching language of gratitude in self being, and so not subject to the reckoning 
being again restored to them. The following day, and judgment of a superior power. 
alluding to his symptoms and probably ap-| Though the knowledge and obedience of the 
proaching end, he said, ‘‘I have been a poor ex- doctrine of the cross of Christ, be of infinite 
ample ; you must strive to go beyond me; but moment to the souls of men; for that is the 
there may be times when you mayremember me _ only door to true Christianity, and that path the 
with a degree ofimpress. For my part, I have | ancients ever trod to blessedness; yet it is so 
hope through the mercy of Him whose precious | little understood, so much neglected, and what 
blood was shed for me, who consecrated through | is worse, so bitterly contradicted by the vanity, 
his flesh a new and living way.’’ With many ) superstition and intemperance of professed Chris- 
fluctuations and changes of symptoms, and with | tians, that in many there seems very little left of 
alternations of hope and fear on the part of his | christianity but the name. What shall we eat? 
family, disease seemed to be gradually wasting | What shall we drink? What shall we wear? 


(To be continued.) 


his frame ; he said he did not heed how soon he | And how shall we pass away the timc? Which 


was called to be united to spirits gone before him | 
so inexpressibly sweet ; and then, doubtless al- | 


way may we gather wealth, increase our power, 
enlarge our territories, and dignify and per- 


luding to his beloved departed wife, continued, | petuate our names and families in the earth ? 
‘Standing near that spot which contains the | These are the objects which occupy the atten- 
unimportant mortal remains, I sometimes feel | tion of most men ; which base sensuality is most 
as if there was but little fear attached to those | pathetically expressed and comprised by the 
narrow confines.” beloved apostle John, in these words: ‘ the 

Thus laboring in faith to be ready, and put-|lust of the flesh, the lust of the eyes, and the 
ting all his outward affairs in the most complete | pride of life, which (says he) are not of the 
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Father, but of the world that lieth in wicked- 
ness.”* Yet because there is mercy with God 
that he may be feared, and that he takes no de- 
light in the eternal death of poor sinners, but is 
willing all should come to the knowledge and 
obedience of the truth, and be saved, he has 
sent forth his Son a propitiation, and given him 
a Saviour to take away the sins of the whole 
world, that those that believe and follow him 
may feel the righteousness of God in the remis- 
sion of their sins, and blotting out their trans- 
gressions forever. 

But thou wilt say, what is Christ, and where 
is he to be found? And how received and ap- 
plied in order to this mighty cure? I tell thee 
then : first, he is the great spiritual light of the 
world, that enlightens every one that comes into 
the world ; by which he manifests to them their 
deeds of darkness and wickedness, and reproves 
them for committing them. Secondly, he is not 
far away from thee, as the apostle Paul said of 
God to the Athenians : behold (says Christ him- 
self) “I stand at the door and knock; if any 
man hear my voice, and open the door, I will come 
in to him, and sup with him, and he with me.”’+ 

Thou, like the inn of old, hast been full of 
other guests: thy affections have entertained 
other lovers: there has been no room for thy 
Saviour in thy soul: Wherefore salvation is not 
yet come into thy house, though it is come to thy 
door, and thou hast been often proffered it, and 
hast professed it long. Butif he calls, if he 
knocks still, that is, if his light yet shines, if it 
reproves thee still, there is hope thy day is not 
over; and that repentance is not hid from thine 
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the means appointed of God to salvation, so 
bearing thy daily cross after him is the only 
true testimony of receiving him; and therefore 
it is enjoined by him, as the great token of dis- 
cipleshit ‘Whosoever will be my disciple, let 
him take up his daily cross, and follow me.’’* 
The care of the primitive Christians was not how 
to sport away their precious time, but how to 
redeem it, that they might have enough to work 
out their great salvation, which they carefully 
did, with fear and trembling; not with balls and 
masks, with play-houses, dancing, feasting and 
gaming; no, to make sure of their heavenly 
calling and election, was wuch dearer to them, 
than the poor and trifling joys of mortality. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


A good cause often suffers more from unskil- 
| ful and injudicious advocates, than from its open 
enemies. The cause of the slave in this coun- 
try has suffered from both. I believe it is gene- 
rally admitted, that the word “slave’’ was de- 
signedly kept out of the Constitution of the 
United States, because so odious and inconsistent 
| with the principles upon which that document 
was founded; and yet by craftily using other 
words, the same object was accomplished, that 
of securing and protecting the claim of the mas- 
ter to his slave. 

Then, no doubt, as now, those unfriendly to 
the institution, surely thought that owing to its 
|eruelty and injustice, it could not last long, 
amidst the march of civilization and the benign 
influence of christianity. 

The slaveholder, we presume, thought differ- 








eyes ; but his love is after thee still, and his holy | ently, and acted accordingly ; prompted by the 
invitation continues in order to save thee. If | love of power, by pride, a disrelish of labor, and 
thou truly believest in him, thine ear will be|a desire for the hasty and easy acquisition of 
attentive to his voice in thee, and the door of | wealth, the most vigilant, untiring, and power- 
thine heart open to his knocks. Thou wilt yield | ful efforts have been made to guard and perpetu- 
to the discoveries of his light, and the teachings | ate the system. A system embracing those in- 


of his grace will be very dear to thee. 

It is the nature of true faith to beget an holy 
fear of offending God, a deep reverence for his 
precepts, and a most tender regard to the inward 
testimony of his spirit, as that by which his 
children, in all ages, have been safely led to 
glory. For as they that truly believe, receive 


ducements, which promote in its advocates a 
marked unity of action in its behalf; a unity 
' that seems to have secured success, in almost 
any means put forth for strengthening the slave 
| system, however arbitrary and unjust. Witness 
the annexation of Texas, the Florida war with 
the Indians, the Mexican war, the Fugitive Slave 





Christ in all his tenders to the soul, so, as true | Law of 1850, and the repeal of the Missouri 


it is, that those who receive him thus, with him, 
receive power to become the sons of God: that 
is, an inward force and ability to do whatever he 
requires: strength to mortify their lusts, control 
their affections, resist evil motions, deny them- 
selves, and overcome the world in its most en- 
ticing appearances. This is the life of the 
blessed Cross of Christ, and what thou, O man, 
must take up, if thou intendest to be the dis- 
ciple of Jesus. Nor canst thou be said to re- 


ceive Christ, or believe in him, whilst thou 
rejectest his cross. For as receiving of Christ is 


*1 Jobn ii, 16. Rev. iii. 20 





Compromise of 1820. All these, and the like 
desperate measures, are evidences of the odious- 
ness of a system requiring such means for its 
protection, while at the same time they should 
| serve as a lesson of instruction to the opponents 
of slavery. 

For if an institution embracing every form 
and degree of iniquity,—at war with Christianity 
and the best interests of the country,—has by 
perseverance and unity of action been sustained 
so long, how hasty would its abolition be if as- 
sailed with a unity of action produced by the 








*Mat. xvi. 24. 
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spirit of love, philanthropy, and justice. Such 
a unity is powerful for good, more powerful than 
political tyranny is for evil. 

If we turn our attention one century back we 
shall find the number small who prgtested 
against the injustice of slavery; but a Sandi- 
ford, a Lay, a Benezet, a Woolman, and some 
few others scattered ever the country, were con- 
strained to grapple with the popular giant evil. 
These could do no more than sow the seeds of 
anti-slavery ; its reception and cultivation was 
optional with the people, who had many strong 
inducements from interest and prejudice, to give 
little or no place to such testimonies as these 
worthies were holding forth. Their testimonies 
against an institution sanctioned and guarded 
by the strong arm of the law, were unheeded 
by self-interest and prejudice. But these labors 
were not lost; the good seed was received by 
some, took root and grew so that an increasing 
succession of testimony-bearers against slavery 
has been raised up with each succeeding gene- 
ration. 

That the cause of the slave has gained ground 
against such vast odds and powerful obstacles, 
is evidence of its righteousness, and that the 
blessing of heaven is with and upon it. I am 
far from believing that the cause of the slave 
has been benefitted by all its active advocates ; 
all are not possessed of the same discretion, the 
same discernment of cause and effect, the same 
disposition to seek the attainment of a just and 


laudable object, only by just and laudable means. | tains, even the mountain of slavery. 


But there is one class of persons who injure the 
cause of the slave without any design of being 
his enemy, and who would disdain to be counted 
such. It is with feelings of charity that I at- 
tempt to intimate the manner in which this in- 
jury is committed. Now, the Apostle declared 
a faith without works to be a dead faith, —this 
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of these zealous and unselfish reformers, but in 
extinguishing slavery, it is quite probable, not- 
withstanding | the efforts of slaveholders, that be- 
fore this the last shackle would have fallen from 
the injured bondman in this country ; for it was, 
and still is, an andeniable fact, that “the let- 
alone, do-nothingists, form a class who seem to 
hold the balance of power between the slave- 
holder and those laboring worthily for the abo- 
lition of slavery. Have not such, owing to the 
position they occupy, great reason to consider 
well their responsibility, and the relation they 
sustain to the system of slavery and its evils? 
When no other objection can be urged against 
an action in favor of abolition, then the motive 
producing it is often assailed, and the sweeping 
argument applied, that the cause is such an one 
as cannot be promoted in the will and wisdom 
of man, thereby insinuating that the action un- 
der notice is of this description. Now if the 
cause of the slave, from these his well-meaning 
friends, has not suffered more than from its open 
enemies, it must be clear to every reflecting mind 
that it has been greatly injured and retarded. 

It is the part of true wisdow to learn and im- 
prove by the things we suffer. ‘‘ Then let judg- 
ment be laid to the line, and righteousness to 
the plumb-line.”’ 

Make the slave’s case thy own, and thou wilt 
witness a faith begotten, constraining thee to 
bear a practical testimony against the cruel sys- 
tem; a faith that hath power to remove moun- 


D. I. 
Dutchess Co., N. Y., 12th mo. 1858. 


KLEP THE HEART ALIVE. 

The longer I live, the more expedient I find 
it to endeavor more and more to extend my sympa- 
thies and affections. The natural tendency of 


is as true now as then,—and this truth is pecu-| advancing years is to narrow and contract these 
liarly applicable to a profession of bearing a| feclings. 


testimony against slavery. In the days of Sandi- 
ford, Lay, Benezet, and Woolman, there were 


those who no doubt really thought the subject, 


about which these were concerned, too delicate 
to be disturbed, and that doing so was only irri- 
tating the master, and making the slave’s con- 
dition worse ; consequently all and every means 
put forth for the advocacy of abolition, though 
tempered by the mcekness of a Woolman, were, 
with such, deemed the wrong means for advan- 
cing the slave’s cause. With such there seemed 
to be neither time nor disposition to do any 
thing in aid of the slave’s cause, other than to 
wish him well. Many of this description doubt- 
less do this, for the class I believe to be large, 
and that it will embrace many of distinction for 
their moral and Christian virtues; many who, 
in other respects, ‘‘ are worthy of double honor.” 
Had these been made to bear as it should have 
done, not in abating and laying waste the labors 


I do not mean that I wish to form a new and 
sworn friendship every day, to increase my circle 
of intimates; these are very difierent affairs. 
But I find it conduces to my mental health 
and happiness, to find out all I can which is amia- 
ble and loveable in those I come in contact with, 
and to make the most of it. 

It may fall very far short of what I was once 
wont to dream of; it may not supply the place 
of what I have felt, known and tasted ; but it is 
better than nothing ; it seems to keep the feel- 
ings and affections in exercise : it keeps a heart 
alive in its humanity ; and till we shail be all 
spiritualists, this is like our duty and our inter- 
ests.—-[ Bernard Barton. 


He that is good, will infallibly become better, 
and he that is bad, will as certainly become 
worse ; for vice, virtue and time are three things 
that never stand still.—[ Colton. 
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WOMAN’S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 
THE MISTRESS OF A FAMILY. 


The house-mothers! What a beautiful, com- 
prehensive word it is! How suggestive of all 
that is wise and kindly ; comfortable and good ! 
Surely whether the lot comes to her naturally, 
in the happy gradations of wifehood and mother- 
hood ; or as the maiden-mistress of an adopted 
family, or as one could find many instances in 
this our modern England, when the possession 
of a large fortune, received or earned, gives her, 
with all the cares and duties, many of the advan- 
tages of matronhood, every such woman must 
acknowledge that it is a solemn as well as a happy 
thing to be the mistress of a family. 

Easy, pleasant, and beautiful as it is to 
obey, development of character is not complete 
when the person is fitted ouly to obey. There 
comes a time in most women’s lives, when they 
have to learn how to govern—first, themselves, 
then those about them. I say, to learn, because 
it has to be learnt. Love of arbitary power may 


come by instinct; as in the very youngest chil- 
dren you may see one fierce little spirit to which 
all the rest, whether older or younger, succumb ; 
but to domineer and to rule are two distinct arts, 
proceeding often from totally opposite characters. 

The most of women are in their youth, at 
least, by both habit and temperament, as I once 


heard it expressed by a very acute thinker—de- 
cidedly “adjective.” Few of them have ever had 
the chance of beeoming a “noun substantive’ — 
(whether or not that bea natural or enviable 
position.) They have been accustomed all their 
lives hitherto to be governed, if not guarded, 
protected or unprotected, as may be; but rarely 
placed in circumstances where they had actively 
to assame the guardianship or rule of others. 
This, then, if it falls to their lot, they have to 
acquire, difficultly, painfully ; often with no pre- 
paration, or with worse than none, a complete 
ignorance that there is any thing to be acquired. 
They expect all is to come quite naturally—the 
due arrangement and superintendence of a house, 
the regulation of an income, the guidance and 
control of servants. 

And yet, every family is a little kingdom in 
itself; the members and followers of which are 
often as hard to manage as any of the turbulent 
governments whose discords convulse our world. 
‘Woe tothee, Oland, when thy king is a child!” 
And woe to thee, O household, when thy mis- 
tress is worse than a child; a foolish, ignorant, 
and incapable woman. 

With families, as with kingdoms, one of the 
principal evidences of misgovernment is at the 
working root of the little community—the serv- 
ants. Why is it thatin one half of the families 
we know, the grand burden of complaint is, 
servants? Is the fault altogether on one side? 
Which side, either party being left to decide ; 


or is it a natural consequence of their relative 
positions, as ruler andruled? A state of things 
equally, hateful and inevitable for which nobody 
is to blame. . * * * * 

A good mistress likes to hear anything and 
everything her damsels may have to tell, from 
the buying of a new gown to the birth of a new 
nephew. Any relatives of theirs who may ap- 
pear in the kitchen, she generally goes to speak 
to, and welcomes always kindly. She is glad to 
encourage family affection, believing it to be 
quite as necessary and as beautiful in a poor 
housemaid as in a sentimental lady. Love, also. 
She has not the smallest objection to let that 
young baker come in to tea on Sundays, enter- 
ing honestly at the front door, without need of 
sneaking behind area railings. Andif, on such 
Sundays Jane is rather absent and awkward, 
with a tendency to forget the spoons, and put hot 
plates where cold should be, her mistress par- 
dons all, and tempers master’s indignation by 
reminding him of a certain summer, net ten 
years back, when, &c. pon which he kisses 
his little wife, and grows mild. 

The proverb asserts, “A good mistress will 
make a good servant.” Whether this is possi- 
ble or not, all will agree that the best servant in 
the world cannot make a good mistress. 

The reformatory process must necessarily com- 
mence with the superior. 

Also the root of all improvement must be the 
mistress’s own conviction, religious and sincere, 
of the truth, more than once already urged here, 
but which cannot be too often referred to, that 
she and her servants share one common woman- 
hood alike in its mental and physical weakness, 
in its capabilities of advancement and deteriora- 
tion ; in its tempers, passions and prejudices, 
with aims, hopes, or interest distinctly defined, 
and pursued with great eagerness; with a life 
here, meant as a school for the next life; with 
an immortal soul. A lady who can once be made 
to feel that, so far as any human soul can be 
made responsible for another, she is responsible 
for that of every domestic who enters her house, 
has gained one step from which she is not likely 
ever to backslide. And if accountable for the 
soul—the better part,—so also for the body. 
Since, with advanced knowledge, we are all now 
beginning to recognize—some with the stolid 
assent of materialism, and some with Chris- 
tians holy wonder at this human machine, made 
too wonderfully to be made for nothing, and by 
no one,—how mysterjously soul and body act 
and react upon one another; how one half of the 
shortcomings of the spirit springs from mere bod- 
ily causes ; and how a healthy soul can stimu- 
late even the poorest and most unsound dwelling 
house of flesh and blood into something of its own 
beauty and divineness. 

But the house-mother has her troubles ; ay, be 
she ever so gifted with that, blessed quality of 
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taking them lightly and cheerfully, weighing| SWEET OLD AGE. 


them at their just value and no more; never | God sometimes gives to man a guiltless and holy 
tormenting herself and everybody else by that ‘ second childhood in which the soul becomes child- 
peculiarity of selfish and narrow minds, which like not childish, and the faculties, in full fruit 
makes the breaking of a plate as terrible a' and ripeness, are mellow, without sign of decay. 
calamity as the crash of an empire. Noonecan his is that thoughtful land of Beulah, where 
hold the reins of family government for ever so they who have travelled manfully the Christian 
brief a time, without feeling what a difficult: way, abide awhile, to show the world a perfect 
position it is: how great its daily need of self-) manhood. Life, with its battles and its sorrows, 
control, as the very first means of controling! lies far behind them ; the soul has thrown off its 
others ; of incessant individual activity, and a! armor, and sits in an evening undress of calm and 
personal carrying out of all regulations institu-| holy leisure. Thrice blessed the family or neigh- 
ted for the ordering of the establishment, which, | borhood that numbers among it one of these not 
unless they be faithfully observed by the mis-| yet ascended saints ! Gentle are they and tolerant, 
tress—the eye and heart of the house—are no! and apt to play with little children, easy to be 
more than a dead letter to the rest of the es-| pleased with little pleasure. 

tablishment. * * * Germantown Telegraph. 

The House-mother! where could she find aj * = 


nobler title, a more sacred charge? All those} R I KE ND 7 I N TE LL IG EK NC ER. 


souls given into her hand to be cared for, both} — — - 
in great things and small, if anything can be| PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 1, 1859. 


called small on which rests the comfort of a fami- eae aah a lie cali ; ; 

ly ; and that to a degree which can never be too wan, TONE Sins SHU, SES, AES 35 eee ee 2 
oe . 

such appreciated. For instance, good temper days, Anna R., youngest daughter of Watson and 


ae Susan C. Martindale, members of Byberry Month] 
is with many people dependent upon good health, | Meeting. oer . 


good health upon good digestion ; good digestion} ——, at Pleasantdale, West Chester county, N. Y., 
upon wholesome, well prepared food, eaten in peace | 0” the 6th of 12th mo., 1858, after a brief illness of 
and pleasantness. I]l-cooked, untidy meals, are as ore Poa ae ae ae yannee, Me a a 
great a cause of bad temper as many a moral 0 is age, &@ Member Of SDappaqua 4 ont y: eeting. 
wrong; and a person of sensitive physique may 
be nursed into settled hypochondria by living in ciety of Friends, in Bristol and Somerset- 
close rooms, where the sweet fresh air and sun-| 4776 by WiLt cate TANWER 
shine = ae shut out, and the foul) *"'? onan ai page 648) 
air as determine shut in. While th 
nervous, irritable eens which ae omer pied ; one. van ae 
aes thn civ Gaahendiin of eet deen eb eee cluding history of the Somersetshire persecution. 
modern error of cultivating the mind at the ex- Gt iene Gee oe Seen. 
a counts of the sufferings of Friends in that county 
i - pe wig pres germane tant given by John Whiting, of Nailsea, in a book 
sare fc. vey most fo madue | oided* Peneeuton Export” fm which 
i ilaaieeas at att alll y “'Y|have given more than one quotation. He was 
rules, ignorance or neglect of which, bad enough 


; la Bh : an eyewitness of many of the events described ; 
in any body, isin the mistress of afamily scarcely) 144 he suffered a seven years’ imprisonment 
less than a crime. 


himself, at Ilchester. During a part of this 

Yet most of these shortcomings in women, on| time he was kindly treated, and even allowed to 
whom this responsibility has fallen, are by no| go home for short intervals; but at other times 
means intentional. A girl marries early, think-| his treatment was very severe. On one occasion 
ing only how pleasant it is to have a house of|he was made to lodge in the dungeon, called 
one’s own, and never once how difficult it is to| Doctors’ Commons, where condemned prisoners 
manage it; perhaps she makes a pride, and her| were commonly confined. He says, “ I lay upon 
young husband a joke, of her charming igno-| straw, on a damp earthen floor, which seemed 
rance in common things. Poor women! we may| somewhat hard, not having been used to such 
pity and pardon, acknowledging their many| lodging; but one day, as I was walking in the 
gentle and estimable qualitées; but all the pas-| court of the prison, with my mind retired to the 
sive sweetness in the world will not make up for| Lord, it arose in my heart, ‘give up,’ which 
active goodness; and there is many a “ most) took impression on my mind, so that I gave up 
amiable woman,” who, whatever she might have! to suffer patiently, and leave my cause to the 
been in an inferior position, when unhappily| Lord, being resigned to His will, and as I was 
she is mistress of a family, by her over-kindness, | freely given up, way was made for my deliverance, 
a lazy laxity, and general /aissez-faire, does as|and near about this very time. Qh the peace 
much harm as the greatest shrew who ever em-|that I had in my bosom! The Lord was won- 
bittered the peace of a household. derfully with me, and gave me as it were a song 
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inthe night. * * * TIT could ofteneven sing, as 
Paul and Silas did in the stocks ; and could say 
with the Psalmist, ‘ His statutes have been my 
songs in the house of my pilgrimage.’”? The 
year before his release, he, and his friend, John 
Hipsley, were hand-bolted together, and could 
only pull off their coats at night from one arm. 
In this condition they were kept in a close room 


men, with nothing to lie on but siraw. They 
were in danger too from small pox, and had a 
fever patient by their side. The same magis- 
trate who committed John Whiting, had on one 


occasion disturbed the meeting at Claverham, | 


whilst Charles Marshall was praying, pulling 
him down between the gallery rails, by which 
he was seriously injured. 

Friends of Chew were inhumanly treated on 
one occasion, by Helliar, of Bristol, who fell up- 
on them, and beat them, as they were sitting in 
their meeting, as he had been used to do to 
their brethren in Bristol. Twenty-seven were 


apprehended, and sixteen sent to prison. Hel- | 


liar was with difficulty restrained from burning 
the house, and actually caused the seats to be 
carried out and burnt. 

Although I have been obliged by want of 
space and time to give up the intention of in- 
cluding Gloucestershire in this sketch, I do not 
like to omit the mention of an outrage commit- 
ted at Frenchay meeting on one occasion, at 
which time the Friends present at the meeting 
were shamefully beaten and ill used, and great 
injury was done to the seats of the meeting- 
house. It was mentioned to me by the late 
Jacob Player Sturge, with whom I had some 
long and interesting conversations on the subject 
of these Lectures, during his last illnesss. He 
said he remembered seeing some of the seats 
which were injured at that time, in the old meet- 
ing-house, at Frenchay; and he was present 
many years ago at a Quarterly Meeting there, at 
which it was proposed to build a new house. 
Matthew Wright, of Bristol, who was present, 
pointed to these damaged seats, and intimated 
that an ancestor of his own had been concerned 
in the outrage; and that he would give Friends 
£100 toward the new house. 


The loss of goods, and the time spent in prison, | 


fell with peculiar severity on many persons in 
low circumstances, who had united themselves 
with the Society. Among the cases of imprison- 
ment mentioned in Somersetshire are those of a 
widow, nearly one hundred years of age; of 
several other widows and poor persons, imprison- 
ed for demands of a few shillings (one for eight 
years); of a widow, with six children, carrying 
her infant to prison ; and of laboring men, leav- 
ing wives and families at home. The havock of 
goods often included the loss of all the house- 
hold furniture ; the very beds on which the sick 
lay being taken from under them. No circum- 
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stances of affliction seemed to be regarded as a 
bar to these cruel proceedings. We read of a 
corpse being taken away from a funeral company 
by a parish priest, and afterwards buried in the 
unconsecrated ground of the churchyard; the 
pretext being a demand of 6s. 8d. for allowing 
the procession to pass through his parish. In 


| another case a widow had two cows taken from 
in summer, among the Duke of Monmouth’s | 


her, worth £9, for having been present at her 


| husband’s funeral; and others, who attended on 


that occasion were distrained upon to the value 
of £82. Great unfairness was often practised in 
the manner in which legal proceedings were car- 





ried on. John Clark, of Grenton, was outlawed 


for having failed to appear in answer to sum- 
| monses which he had not received : and an aged 
|cripple was imprisoned for not appearing in 


London the day after he had received a sum- 


mons from the Exchequer Court. The total loss 


of Friends in Somersetshire, from distraints un- 
der the Conventicle Act, is estimated by John 
Whiting at £3000, and in the country at large 
at £100,000. Various statements have been 
put forth in regard to the total nuinber of Friends 
imprisoned in England and Wales, and of the 


ideaths which occurred in prison, some of which 


are doubtless exaggerated. John Whiting quotes 
a statement, as having been presented by Friends 
to the Bishops and Clergy, that 12,316 Friends 
had been imprisoned, and that 321 had died in 
prison, from 1650 to 1685; and these numbers, 
added to those before given under the Common- 
wealth, amount to 15,489 imprisonments, and 
353 deaths in prison. A paper contained ina 
valuable collection of manuscripts which has 
been kindly lent me by James Dix, gives an ac- 
count of 929 Friends imprisoned in Somerset- 
shire, and of 33 having died in prison : but it is 
not clear whether this includes the whole period 
of the persecution.* This paper, attested by 
Jasper Batt, shows J. W.’s estimate of £3000 
distrained to have been within the mark. Even 
if the number of deaths which occurred in prison 


could be precisely fixed, we should be unable to 


estimate the total loss of life, many having died 
soon after leaving prison, in consequence of the 
privation they had endured, or the infection to 
which they had been exposed. I must restrict 
myself to the mention of but a few of those who 
sealed their testimony with their blood in ])- 
chester Prison. John Anderdon, of Bridge- 
water, has been already mentioned as one of the 
earliest members of the Society, in Somersetshire. 
He was a learned man, and having bad the bene- 
fit of a legal training, he was of great assistence 
to others in this time of persecution. He suffer- 
ed in all about twenty years’ imprisonment, and 
died a prisoner, says Whiting, “for the testi- 
* The statement quoted by Colquhoun, of 15,000 
| Friends having been imprisoned in Charles the 
| Second’s reign, and of 5000 having died in prison, is 
'no doubt incorrect. 


















mony of Jesus against swearing.” 
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He adds, of the Lord’s mercies and your favors, I know 


‘He was carried with an honorable attendance, not how the Lord will further dispose of me, but 


to Bridgewater to be burried.” “He was an 
able minister of the gospel of Christ, of a sound 
judgment, solid, weighty testimony, and grave 
deportment. * * * He left a good report) 
and savour behind him in the town, and among | 
all that knew him. Of whose sincerity, zeal for | 
God, and service for His truth, a volume might | 
be written.” Thomas Budd died also at Il-} 
chester, a prisoner eight years ; William Hodges, , 
six years; John Popple, ten years; Lucy Travers, 
an aged widow, imprisoned for a demund of two | 
pence (Easter Offerings); and Samuel Clothier, 
more than ten years. There was another mem- 
ber of the Clothier family imprisoned, an inter- 
esting relic of whose confinement is now in the | 
possession of his descendant, Celia Clothier, of | 
Street, a family Bible, purchased with the pro- 
ceeds of his labor when in prison. 

The only other case [ must mention, is one in 
which Friends of Bristol seem to have taken a 
deep interest—that of Thomas Parsons, of Ports- | 
head. He was committed to prison in 1670, 
and died about three months after. Besse says 
of him, “‘ He was a faithful and valiant man, 
who kept his house open for religious meetings | 
in the most dangerous times, and maintained his 
testimony to the truth through many imprison- 
ments and spoilings of his goods, abiding firm 
unto the end, and finishing his course with joy.” 
The following letter, in James Dix’s collection, 
is addressed to William Rogers, or Thomas | 





Gouldney, of Bristol, by Thomas Parsons, dur- | 
ing his last imprisonment at LIlchester, and is in | 
reply to their offer to take charge of two of his| 
sons ; ‘‘ Dear Friends,—I received yours of the 
20th instant, with your true love more largely 
expressed in your brother-like proffer than for- 
merly, which I most obligingly receive and ac- 
cept. And although the power and presence of 
the Lord gives that consolation and true peace | 
which the world cannot give, nor take away, | 
which is, according to His promise, an hundred- | 
fold more worth than all that we are capable of 
losing, or forsaking, for His sake; yet the Lord 
leaves not His faithful ones here, but fulfils His | 
promise ia tiking care for them, even in these | 
outward concerns of the world, whereof He seeth | 
His to stand in need, everlasting praises to His 
name, with perpetual thankfulness to Him for his | 
mercies in opening the hearts of you His instru- 
ments of compassion, by whose bounty I now 
and mine do, or are like to partake so plentifully. 
Dear Friends, I have three sons; which of them 
you will please to choose, [ shall freely commit, 
them to you, esteeming it mine and their greatest 
happiness (here in this world) to be where they 
may receive such education, that neither my op- 





I hear the full intention is to bring me under 
a premunire, and keep me a prisoner during my 
life; and strict order is given to the keepers not 
to give me liberty to see my home. Therefore 
I must leave this business to you and my wife 
to do as you think meet, to which we both shall 
thankfully agree. Our Friends of the meeting 
at Long Sutton are most barbarously used this 
last week. Justice Helier putting off the in- 
formers (for which they threaten him for his 
£100) they went to Wells, and the Chancellor 
and Francis Polet granted them warrants to dis- 
train, which they have done, leaving many 
Friends neither meat, drink, bedding, nor dish, 


| spoon, nor any lumber; breaking open Friends’ 


houses that be here prisonors, to look for, and to 
search for, the goods of some [ ]. The 
Lord, in His due time, will put an end to this 
cruelty, which isa far greater burden to me to 
hear than to feel. The opportunity of sending 
home by one of our Friends here, denieth me 
the opportunity of further enlargement at pre- 
sent, only my dear love to you and all Friends, 


as you have freedom and opportunity, resting in 
haste, your faithful, obliged friend, Thomas Par- 


sons.” He adds, “I hear that my brother 
Knight hath been troubled again by your Parlia- 
ment Knight. If either of your leisures will 
permit, I should desire to hear the truth of it 
by the next.” [No date.] Before the dis- 


covery of this admirable letter, I had been great- 


ly interested by the following minute of Bristol 
two weeks’ meeting, relating to Thomas Parsons’s 
children, dated 20th of first month, 1671:— 
‘¢ Friends having formerly manifested their readi- 
ness to take a fatherly care, as to education, and 
binding apprentice, two of Thomas Parsons’s 
children, now a sufferer in Ilchester jail, Jane 


Hods, daughter of the said Thomas Parsons, 


came and presented to this meeting her brothers 
Joha and Samuel, to whom the whole meeting 
manifested their tender love and regard; and 
thereupon ordered Dennis Hollister to receive, 
in the name of the meeting, the said John and 
Samuel from the hands of the said Jane, their 
sister ; aud to acquaint her that a due and father- 
ly care should be taken of them, according to 
what had been signified, by order of this meeting, 
to their father, which accordingly was doue, and 
the two children immediately committed, in her 
presence, to Susannah Pearson for their diet, at 
£2 per ann. for each child.” 
(To be continued.) 


In most quarrels there is a fault on both sides. 





portunity nor abillty can reach to give them. 
And my traest desire to the Lord is, that they 
may, in all subriety aud diligence, walk worthy 


A quarrel may be compared toa spark, whicn 
cannot be produced without a flint as well as a 
steel, either of them may hammer on wood for- 
ever and no fire will follow.—[ Colton. 
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Extracts from an Introductory Lecture on behalf 
of the Faculty, to the class of the Female Me- 
dical College of Pennsylvania, for the session 
of 1858-59. By K. H. Crevetanp, M. D. 


(Concluded from page 655.) 


As a profession, the bearings of our cause 
upon woman may not be disregarded. ‘The 
highest boon of existence,’ ‘ the grand pabulum 
of the human soul,’ is useful, satisfying occu- 
pation. ‘ Something attempted, something done,’ 
must grace the page of each day’s history, if 
one would maintain a cheerful, joyous life, and 
the health and happiness so often sought else- 
where in vain: and our enterprise comes alike 
with hopes and promises of blessing, to the daugh- 
ter of luxury over-burdened with time-serving, 
and longing for some noble work, and the daugh- 
ter of penury and want compelled to labor at un- 
congenial and profitless employments, and ex- 
posed to the temptations of vice and crime : and 
truly royal hearts will ever rise up in honor of a 
movement that promises to extend the area of 
wowan’s usefulness and relieve her alike from 
the tedium of ‘ nothing to do,’ with its trains of 
gossips and discontents and diseases, and from 
the pains and sorrows and heart-achings of unre- 
quited toil. 

As a question of right, and connected or dis- 
connected with one of the themes of our day, 
which has elicited so many séind and so many 
foolish thoughts, we care not to consider it. We 
have certainly no fellowship with reformers who 
would annihilate nature’s distinctions, and claim 
for woman rights and privileges for which she 
has no natural endowments ; but we are not un- 
mindful of the fact that every woman, no less 
than every man, has a nature, taste, and capacity 
of her own, and that the highest, greatest good 
of society demands of her a true life,—that she 
have aims and fulfill them, and that those aims 
be in accordance with her own peculiar endow- 
ments. 

We recognize, too, the fact that riyhts have 
their foundation in duties, and that society, in 
its growing civilization and its advancing inter- 
ests, may and often does demand of woman en- 
larged activities,—that she step aside from the 


beaten track, and devote herself to the perform- | 


ance of untried labors. 


As an educational movement, our enterprise 
has few equals. The great fact that the civiliza- 
tion and refinement of any community are indi- 
cated by the advance morally and intellectually 
of its women, is an admitted one, and has been 
so long recognized and so fully discussed, that 
the expression and even the thought have be- 
come well-nigh hacknied. Historic scenes have 
been presented, and the records of ancient as well 
as modern times made to attest the same truth. 
The simple beauty of Spartan life, with ‘ the 
virtue and intelligence of its women,’ ‘the dig- 
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nity and purity of their manners,’ ‘ their vigor- 
ous health,’ ‘their lofty and imposing beauty,’ 
has been contrasted with the corruptions of Mo- 
hammedanism, and its women noted for effemi- 
nacy, ‘ falsehood, meanness, and licentiousness.’ 
Roman history has been made to show that, no 
less were ‘the Lucretias the life of the Republic’ 
than ‘the Messalinas the death of the Empire ;’ 
and in more modern France who does not know, 
that the virtue and intelligence of a Roland filled 
the party of a Robespierre with terror, while the 
genius of a De Stael added power to the fac- 
ulties of a Talleyrand, and made the heart of 
Napoleon to quail with fear. 

Our own statesmen and philanthropists, see- 
ing the importance of this truth and regarding 
the ivtelligence and integrity of American wo- 
men as among the pillars of the Republic, have 
encouraged the establishment of schools and Col- 
leges for their education, and have endowed them 
liberally ; and yet we may not disguise the fact 
that with many such institutions the results have 
been meagre and partial,—that the attainments 
of women have been too often superficial and con- 
fined to the lighter elements of science and lite- 
rature, the proprieties of dress, and the arts of 
pleasing. How often are the ladies’ boarding- 
school and seminary named with derision, and 
their graduates spoken of as accomplished in 
all the frivolities and lesser virtues of life, and 
caring only for those outward graces which 
should ever be but the natural expression of in- 
ward and substantial worth ; as cultivating nian- 
ners at the expense of mind and heart; and 
with no longings, yearnings, strivings, for a 
great and lasting good, looking upon life asa 
ficeting shadow, and themselves as its most gra- 
cious adornments. 

We would not inculcate or encourage careless- 
ness in personal appearance or the amenities of 
life. Accomplishments have their place and an 
important influence for good, but can never take 
precedence of the higher and more enduring el- 
ements of education, without injury to the in- 
dividual and injury to society; and in search- 
ing out the secret cause of that want of success 
which has attended so many educational efforts 
for woman, we may not omit this substitution 
of the lesser for the greater, this fact that the 
idea of accomplishment has been allowed to 
overshadow that of usefulness, and has too often 
defeated its own purpose. 

With the education of men the case has ever 
been different. Instructed from early boyhood to 
look upon life as real—as made up of work and 
stern responsibility, they pass through their 
whole period of study and discipline with the 
firm conviction pressing upon them that they 
areperforming a work for the world ; and in pro- 
portion to the strength of that conviction are 
their energies increased, their activities quick- 
ened, and their minds enlarged. The friends 
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of woman’s progress in leaving out of view the 
want of adirect and definite purpose—some wor- 
thy ulterior end, commit a fatal mistake, wonder 
at their failure, and establish themselves in the 
conviction that Nature has set important dis- 
tinctious between the male and female mind, 
and that women are jncapable of that depth 
and concentration of thought and effort so ne- 
cessary for great intellectual attainments. 

Our enterprise, in presenting one department 
of study in which her acquirements shall be 
thorough and of high practical avail, one voca- 
tion in which her educated talent and activity 
shall be made potential in advancing the inter- 
ests of society, is destined to exert a favorable 
influence upon woman’s intellectual life, inci- 
ting her to new exertions and giving strength 
and depth and intensity to her thought. Its 
influence upon her moral nature can be scarcely 
less favorable. Nothing in the whole cata- 
logue of human duties is better fitted to give one 
exalted ideas of life and its responsibilities, to 
inspire one with sober courage, and fill the heart 
with tender sympathies and graces, than minis- 
tering to the wants of suffering humanity. We 
know it: has been objected that familiarity with 
such subjects as belong properly to the science 
of medicine, with anatomy and kindred studies, 
cannot fail to injure or destroy those feeling: of 
delicacy and refinement which add peculiar lustre 
to the character of woman. Far be it from us to 
remove one restraint upon woman’s virtue, or 
lessen in any wise the demands of society that 
she be characterized by tender affections and 
refined delicacy. Her strength lies ever in her 
integrity ; but we look upon that sentiment which 
would exclude her from knowledge so eminently 
adapted to open, exalt and purify her mind, 
as unworthy of her regard, and debasing to 
the spirit that entertains it; and we strenuously 
advocate the necessity of giving to all women 
a knowledge of the human body, ‘ with its mar- 
vellous beauty of structure and office,’ and we do 
it remembering their high vocation as nature’s 
appointed guardians of childhood and youth, that 
as mothersand teachers they become natural con- 
servators of the public health, and in an eminent 
degree responsible for the physical and moral 
evils which afflict society. The reactions of body 
and spirit, and the importance of correct and 
systematic physical training and development, 
as a means of securing a higher intellectual and 
moral life, are too little understood. In our 
idolatry of talent, we too often forget the ne- 
cessity of strong bodies ; that enduring physical 

*health is one of the conditions of abiding men- 
tal strength, and that much of the wretchedness 
and sin of life results from ignorance of just 
hygienic conditions. ie : 
‘You know well that responsibilities cluster “oe dark December weather, ; 
a . ind and wood and wave are sad ; 

around every step of the physician’s path ; that it 


; soil 4 Tis the dark December weatber, 
is no trivial thing to assume the care of the Yet our hearts are blithe and glad. 


lives and health of a community ; and that inter- 
ests dearer than life itself may be committed to 
your trust ; and yet when you look upon these res- 
ponsibilities in the face of a suffering womanhood, 
they lose their irksome power, and are overbal- 
anced by the earnest wish to add the weight of 
your influence and efforts, to such forces as are 
already operating in favor of the emancipation 
of woman and of society, from the thraldom 
of ignorance and the power of disease. * * 

I scarcely need remind you of the elements 
upon which your success as students will depend. 
Coming, as we trust you do, with a high sense 
of the worth of your cause, with an abiding faith 
in its ultimate success, and in the spirit of a 
true disciple, ‘a spirit at once Roman in its sac- 
rifice and Spartan in its simplicity,’ you may 
enter upon your course of study with full assu- 
azance of hope, nothing daunted by the firm con- 
viction that the goal is not easily attained, that 
many pilgrims grow faint and sink by the way, 
and that the most hardy and enthusiastic are 
sometimes well-nigh overcome. ‘The grain does 
not ripen to the perfect harvest by gentle gales 
and unbroken sunshine,’ and you will not be 
dismayed if your sky shall be sometimes over- 
cast, if storms and winds shall gather about you, 
bat with that faith which is the birthright of 
the earnest spirit, you will remember, that ‘be- 
hind the clouds is the sun still shining,’ and 
as a watcher for a new dawn, and in hope of in- 
creased strength, it shall be your duty and your 
joy to wait. * * * * * 





THE SUMMER ANGELS. 


’Tis the dark December weather, 
Winds are wailing through the sky ; 

If you listen you will hear them 
Singing wild and singing high. 

Now they toss the willow branches 
Leaning o’er the window bars, 

Then their moan goes softer, fainter, 
Up among the silent stars. 


Tis the dark December weather, 
All the summer trees are bare; 
See! the latest leaves are falling 
Torn and ghostly through the air. 
You may search the forest over, 
You may trace the brooklet’s flow, 
Not an aster’s eye will open, 
Not a golden rod will glow. 


Tis the dark December weather, 
Cold the tide creeps down the bay ; 

Seagulls, in their snowy circles, 
Beating up the windy way ; 

Sailing, sailing from the Northland, 
Bringing winter on their wings, 

They will linger, flashing seaward, 
Till the time the robin sings. 
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And within them itis summer, 
Ripest summer evermore, 

For God’s sweetest angels hover, 
Radiant-eyed about the door; 







Love, as tender as the moonlight, 
Hope, as rosy as the dawn,— 
There can come to those no winter 
Whom such glory shiveth on! 

O 1! the dark December weather 
May o’er shadow sea and shore, 

In our hearts the blessed angels 
Make it summer evermore! 










































From “ Legends and Lyrics.” 
LINGER, OH! GENTLE TIME! 


BY ADELAIDE ANNE PROCTER. 




















Linger, oh, gentle Time ! 
Linger, oh, radiant grace of bright To-day, 
Let not the hours’ chime 
Call thee away, 
But hnger near me still with fond delay. 


























Linger, for thou art mine! 
What dearer treasures can the future hold? 
What sweeter flowers than thine 
Can she unfold? 
What secret tell my heart thou hast not told? 


Oh, linger in thy flight ! 
For shadows gather round, and should we part, 
A dreary, starless night 
May fill my heart ;— 
Then pause and linger yet ere thou depart, 





















































Linger, I ask no more ; 
Thou art enough for ever—thou alone; 
What future can restore, 
When thou art flown, 
All that I hold from thee and call my own? 



































ALMSGIVING. 


BY RICHARD MONCKTON MILNES. 














When Poverty, with mien of shame, 
The sense of Pity seeks to touch,— 

Or, bolder, makes the simple claim 
That I have nothing, you have much,—- 
Believe not either man or book 

That bids you close the opening hand, 
And with reproving speech or look 
Your first and free intent withstand. 












































It may be that the tale you hear 
Of pressing wants and losses borne 
Is heaped or colored for your ear, 
And tatters for the purpose worn : 
But surely Poverty has not 

A sadder need than this,—to wear 
A mask still meaner than her lot, 
Compassion’s scanty food to share. 









































It may be that you err to give 

What will but tempt to further spoil 
Those who in low content would live 
On theft of others’ time and toil ; 
Yet sickness may have broke or bent 
The active frame or vigorous will,— 
Or hard occasion may prevent 

Their exercise of humble skill, 









































It may be that the suppliant’s life 
Has lain on many an evil way 

Uf foul delight and bratal strife, 
And lawless deeds that shun the day : 
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But how can any gauge of yours 
The depth of that temptation try ? 
What man resists, what man endures, 
Is open to one only eye. 


Why not believe the homely letter, 
That all you give will God restore ? 
The poor man may deserve it better, 
And surely, surely wants it more: 

Let but the rich man do his part, 

And whatsoe’er the issue be 

To those who ask, His answering heart 
Will gain and grow in sympathy. 


LESSONS OF THE SEASON, 


This extract is taken from a discourse by 
Archibald Allison : 

There is an “ eventide” in the year—a season, 
as we now witness, when the sun withdraws his 
propitious light, when tke winds arise and the 
leaves fall, and nature around us seems to sink 
into decay. It is said, in general, to be the sea- 
son of melancholy ; and if by this word be meant 
that it is the time of solemn and of serious 
thought, it is undoubtedly the season of melan- 
choly; yet it is a melancholy so soothing, so 
gentle in its approach, and so prophetic in its in- 
fluence, that they who have known it feel, as 
instinctively, that it is the doing of God, and 
that the heart of man is not thus finely touched 
but to fine issues. 

When we go out into the fields in the evening 
of the year, a different voice approaches us. We 
regard, even in spite of ourselves, the still but 
steady advances of time. A few days ago, and 
the summer of the year was grateful, and every 
element was filled with life, and the sun of 
heaven seemed to glory in his ascendant. He 
is now enfeebled in his power; the desert no 
more “ blossoms like the rose ;” the song of joy 
is no more heard among the branches; and the 
earth is strewed with that foliage which once 
bespoke the magnificence of summer. Whatever 
may be the passions which society has awaken- 
ed, we pause amid this apparent desolation of 
nature. We sit down in the lodge “ of the way- 
faring man in the wilderness,” and we feel that 
all we witness is the emblem of our own fate. 
Such also in a few years will be our own condi- 
tion. The blossoms of our spring, the pride of 
our summer will also fade into decay; and the 
pulse that now beats high with virtuous or with 
vicious desire, will gradually sink, and then must 
stop for ever. We rise from our meditations 
with hearts softened and subdued, and we return 
into life as into a shadowy scene, where we have 
‘- disquieted ourselves in vain.” 

Yet a few years, we think, and all that now » 
bless, or all that now convulse humanity, will 
also have perished. The mightiest pageantry of 
life will pass—the loudest notes of triumph or of 
conquest will be silent in the grave ; the wicked, 
wherever active, ‘‘ will cease from troubling,” 
and the weary, wherever suffering, “ will be at 
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rest.” Under an impression so profound we feel 
our own hearts better. The cares, the animosi- 
ties, the hatreds which society may have engen- 
dered, sink unperceived from our bosoms. In 
the general desolation of nature we feel the little- 
ness of our own passions—we look forward to 
that kindred evening which time must bring to 
all—we anticipate the graves of those we hate 
as of those we love. Every unkind passion falls 
with the leaves that fall around us; and we re- 
turn slowly to our homes and to the society 
which surrounds us, with the wish only to en- 
lighten or to bless them. 

If there were no other effects, my brethren, of 
such appearances of nature upon our minds, they 
weuld still be valuable—they would teach us 
humility, and with it they would teach us chari- 


ty. 


THE RESCUED AFRICANS OF THE ECHO. 


Dr. Rainey, who accompanied the rescued 
negroes of the slaver Echo to Liberia, gives a 
very interesting account of the voyage. The 
sufferings of the negroes from their diseases were 
terrible. Seventy-one of the two hundred and 
seventy-one died before the Niagara reached 
Monrovia. He says: 

“Tt was the custom to turn a large hose on 
them twice every week when in the warm lati- 
tudes, which became indispensable to the sani- 
tary condition of the ship. It was exceedingly 


difficult to induce the men to wear a vestige of 


clothing. The women were far more modest and 
decent. All wore strings of beads, or charms, 
and gregres ; some around the neck, and others 
around the arm or ankle. Every one bore the 
unmistakable brand of their former owner, which 
is generally about an inch and a half square, and 
somewhat in the shape of aG. Nearly every 
one was tattooed; some all over the chest, 
shoulders, cheeks, and forehead. Many had the 
flesh raised in half cords a quarter of an inch 
high, a half inch wide, and, in the various wind- 
ings, probably a foot, and even two feet long. 
One, a remarkably modest, quiet, distant, and ap- 
parently intelligent girl, whom they called the 
“ Princess,” was marked all over the chest and 
abdomen, and from the neck over the shoulders 
and back to the hips. It was one continued 
figure of flowers, stars, clusters, &c., such as 
would be wrought on a lady’s collar, if it present 
ed a surface of three square feet. She was evi- 
dently conscious of some superiority, and con- 
ducted herself like a lady. 

“ Singing was a daily amusement, especially 
when the sun shone out warm, and by some com- 
mon consent their strifes about blankets, bread, 
pans, and pouches ceased for about an hour; 
which, however, was very seldom, not only while 
living, but actually while dying. Their leader 
was a little fellow about thirty inches high, with 
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a big head, nearly blind, whom we knew only as 
“ Maintop.” They sang in perfect time many 
wild and highly awakening songs, and especially 
pleased us in their choruses, which at times wound 
up with a wild and really thrilling effect. They 
constantly got into fights, but never gave a blow. 
It was a senseless pull and tug for hours together, 
while the parties to the fray would cry and com- 
plain like children. They seemed by no means 
destructive in their propensities. 

“ A most singular case, however, occurred on 
board. We had just been reading Dr. Living- 
ston’s account of the numerous ordeals for witch- 
craft, when at the breakfast hour we heard a 
scream and scuffle on deck. It proved to he the 
only contest for life and death which came under 
our notice, and was between two women. One, 
the mother of a very sick and lingering babe, 
accused the other of having bewitched her child, 
and, determined to kill her, was actually choking 
her todeath. The sailors found it difficult to 
separate them. The mother wept frantically, 
and demanded the ‘ordeal’ test of the witch, 

| averring that both her babe and herself would 
/have to die. Nearly all of them sympathised 
| with the mother, as, according to their theory, 
/no one can die a natural death. ‘The captain 


| had her immediately put into irons, and it was 


‘not until night came on that she begged to be re- 
| lieved, and promised that she would no further 
| molest the witch. As soon as the witch stepped 
on shore in Monrovia she recognised in a large, 


| tall, black man, her Congo brother, who had been 


stolen and shipped on the Pons, and finally sent 
to Liberia in i852. The meeting was touchingly 
affecting.” 


THE LANDING OF SLAVES IN GEORGIA. 


The Republican of this morning says that the 
sloop Wanderer positively landed a cargo of Afri- 
cans near Brunswick. Joseph Ganahl, Dis- 
trict Attorney, arrested three men on Saturday 


who are believedto be implicated. They are 
named Juan Bt. Rajesta, N. A. Brown, and 
Miguel Aginoio Rajuet, hailing from New Or- 
leans. Mr. Ganahl refused to allow the prison- 
ers being admitted to bail, as the charge was pira- 
cy, and they were committed to jail. The Dis- 
trict Attorney is using every exertion to obtain 
evidence, and sent to Brunswick to elicit infor- 
mation. The examination was fixed for Thurs- 
day. A tugboat was despatched to Brunswick 
to tow the Wanderer to Savannah, but the ship- 
master on board refused to give her up. It is re- 
ported that the collector at Darien states that 
the Wanderer had no appearance of having had 
slaves on board. The Republican says that it is 
rumored that the Africans were landed on Jekyl 
Island, and that a steamer that left Savannah 
took one hundred and fifty on board, and convey- 
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ed them past Savannah, to the river plantations, 
from whence they were scattered through the coun- 
try. ‘The cargo is supposed to have consisted 
of three hundred and fifty. The Wanderer hails 
from St. Helena, and is without regular papers. 
There is no consul there, but she has informal 
papers from the native officials, without seals. 





From the Newark Daily Advertiser. 
THE ROBIN. 


There is so little knowledge of the habits of 
birds and their ways and means of gaining a liv- 
ing in the world, that anything which promises 
to produce better acquaintance with them ought 
to be generally made known. With this design, 
we publish below an account of some experi- 
ments made by Professor Treadwell of Cam- 
bridge, which are therefore taken as authentic, 
with respect to the amount of provisions a robin 
requires for his sustenance, as related in a com- 
munication read by him to the Boston Society of 
Natural History. It will be seen by this account, 
that quite a young robin died from starvation, 
because it was allowed but eight or ten earth- 
worms a day. The survivor was afterwards 
treated more generously, and his fare was in- 
creased from day to day, till he had for his din- 
ner 68 worms, or 34 dwt., though the robin him- 
self weighed only 24 dwt., thus consuming in 
twelve hours 41 per cent. more than his own 
weight. 

After the bird was fully grown, he continued 
to eat one-third of his own weight in clear flesh 
daily! A man with such voracity (inferior, 
however, we have seen to that of the young bird 
while growing) would have some difficulty in 
finding board in any of our cities. But nature 
is not obliged to go to market to sustain her 
children with comfortable food. This same 
robin, if permitted to be free to satiate his pro- 
digious appetite, not chiefly on cherries or other 
fruits valued by man, but upon man’s enemies, 
would range himself on the side of man, and 
slaughter the numberless insects of every variety 
which are destructive to his crops. Here we 
have reason to be grateful for the prodigious ap- 
petite of the robin, and thank him for his ex- 
traordinary gormandism. This guest at the table 
of nature is addressed in very different language 
from guests generally. She says to him, will 
you take some thing further, pray don’t spare, 
but help yourself to the spider, the canker-worm, 
the measurer, the caterpillar, grub, slug and 
bug, and help yourself also to a score of two of 
eurculio’s eggs. Thus, “ more the merrier’ is 
the statement of nature’s feast. How the insect 
tribe and all the wicked fry who infest our fruits 
and cereal crops fall before the all-devouring 
robin! Even the ugly bug that is said to in- 
fest and feed upon the-tubers and tops of the 
potatoes, producing thereby the blight or rot, 
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might be exterminated, if the robin and other 
birds were not destroyed or frightened away by 
boys, or men as stupid-or mischievous as boys. 
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For what had been remarked of the voracity 


of the robin, is probably true with respect to 
other birds. Men have but recently come to 
the knowledge that they are the most effectual 
protectors they can have of their fruits and crops ; 
but nobody till now bas been aware of the full 
extent of the obligations they are under to even 
a few birds in consequence of their being such 
enormous eaters. If their board costs them any- 
thing, they never could be able to stand it. But 
it does not, only now and then a life or two 
among them, taken by some rascal or vagabond, 
who should be their true benefactors, for they 
are busy in the service of man. 


The following is the report of Professor Tread- 


well’s paper above alluded to, taken from the 
Boston Traveller: 


“‘ At the last meeting of the Boston Society 


of Natural History, a communication was read 


from Professor Treadwell of Cambridge, giving 


a detailed account of the feeding and growth of 


the American Robin ( Zurdus Migratorius, Linn.) 
during a period of 32 days, commencing with 
the 5th of June. 

“When caught, the two were quite young, 
their tail feathers being less than an inch long, 
and the weight of each about 25 pennyweights, 
less than half the weight of the full-grown bird ; 


both were plump and vigorous, and had evident- 


ly been very recently turned out of thenest. He be- 
gan feeding them with earth-worms, giving three 
to each bird that night; the second day he gave 
them ten worms each, which they ate ravenously. 
Thinking this beyond what their parents could 
naturally supply them with, he limited them to 
this allowance. On the third day he gave them 
eight worms each in the forenoon; but in the 
afternoon he found one becoming feeble, and it 
soon lost its strength, refused food and died. On 
opening it, he found the crop, gizzard and in- 
testines entirely empty, and concluded, there- 
fore, that it had died from want of sufficient 
food, the effect of hunger being perhaps increas- 
ed by the cold, as the themometer was about 
60°. 

‘‘The other bird, still vigorous, he put in a 
warmer place and increased its food, giving it 
the third day 15 worms, on the fourth day 24, 
on the fifth 25, on the sixth 30, and on the 
seventh31 worms They seemed insufficient, and 
the bird appeared to be losing plumpness and 
weight. He began then to weigh both the bird 
and its food, and the result was given in a tabu- 
lar form. On the fifteenth day he tried a small 
quantity of raw meat, and finding it readily eaten, 
increased it gradually to the exclusion of worms; 
with it the bird eat a large quantity of earth and 
gravel, and drank freely after cating. By the 
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table it appears that though the food was increas- 
ed to 40 worms, weighing 20 dwt., on the 
eleventh day, the weight rather fell off, and it 
was not until the fourteenth day, when be ate 
68 worms, or 34 dwt., that he began to increase; 
on this day the weight of the bird was 24 dwt. ; 
he therefore ate 41 per cent. more than his own 
weight iu twelve hours, weighing after it 29 dwt., 
or fifteen per cent. less than the food he had eaten 
in that time. The length of those worms, if laid 
end to end, would be about 14 feet, or ten times 
the length of the intestines. 

“«To meet the objection that the earth-worm 
contains but a small amount of nutritious matter, 
on the twenty-eighth day he was fed exclusively 


bird weighed 52 dwt., but little more than twice 
the amount of flesh consumed during the day, 


lowed. This presents a wonderful contrast with 
the amount of food required by the cold-blooded 


can live for months without food; and also with 
that required by mammalia—at this rate, they 


five or six gallons of water. 
“The question immediately presents itself, 


how can this immense amount of food, required by | 


the young bird, be supplied by the parents? 
Suppose a pair of old robins, with the usual 


number of four young ones—these would require, | 
according to the consumption of this bird, 250 | 
worms, or their equivalent in insect or other | 


food, daily—suppose the parents to work ten 
hours, or 600 minutes, to procure this supply ; 
this would be a worm to every 2.4-10ths minutes ; 


or each parent must procure a worm or its equiva- | 
lent in less than five minutes during ten bours, in | 


addition to the food required for its own sup- 
port. He was unable to reconcile this calcula- 
tion with actual observation of robins, which he 
had never seen return to their nests oftener than 
once in ten minutes. 

‘“‘ After the thirty-second day the bird had at- 
tained its full size, and was intrusted to the care 
of another person during his own absence of 
eighteen days ; at the end of that period the bird 
was strong and healthy, with no inerease of 
weight, though its feathers had grown longer 
and smoother. Its food had been weighed daily, 
and averaged 15 dwt., of meat, two or three 
earth-worms, and a small quantity of bread each 
day ; the whole being equal to 18 dwt., of beef, 
of 36 dwt. of earth-worms ; and it has coniinued 
to eat this amount to the present time. The bird 
having continued in its confinement, with cer- 
tainly much less exercise than in the wild state, 
to cat one-third of its weight in clear flesh daily, 
he concludes that the food it consumed when 
young was not much more than must always be 
provided by the parents of wild birds. The food 
was never passed undigested ; the excretions were 





-robins at the price of a few cherries? 


_has lately been some improvement in preserving 
would eat about 70 Ibs. of flesh a day and drink | 


| cold. 





made up of gravel and dirt and a small quantit) 
of white semisolid urine. 

“ He thought that every admirer of trees may 
derive from these facts a lesson, showing the 
immense power of birds to destroy the insects 
by which our trees, especially our apples, elms 


_and lindens, are every few years stripped of their 


foliage, and often many of them killed. The food 


'of the robin, while with us, consists principally 
, of earth-worms, various insects, their larvze and 


eggs, and a few cherries; of worms and cherries 
they can procure but few, and those during but 


| a short period, and they are obliged therefore to 


subsist principally upon the great destroyers of 


| leaves, canker-worms, and some other kinds of 
on clear beef, in quantity 27 dwt. ; at night the | 


caterpillars and bugs. If each robin, old and 


| young, requires for its support an amount of 


| these equal to the weight consumed by his bird, 
not taking into account the water and earth swal- 


it is easy to see what a prodigious havoc a few 


' hundred of these must make upon the insects of 
|an orchard or a park. 
vertebrates, fishes and reptiles, many of which | 


Is it not, then, to our 
advantage, he asks, to purchase the service of the 
There 


our birds, and with a little more protection, he 


| thinks that such an increase of them might he 


obtained as would save us from the labor requir- 
ed for the appliances of tar, oil, zinc-plates, and 


_ all other methods by which we seek, with very 


imperfect success, to destroy our mischievous 
insects.” 


We become familiar with the outsides of men, 
as with the outsides of houses, and think we 
know them, while we are ignorant of all that is 
passing within them.—[Bovee. 


Tis much safer for thee to reconcile an enemy 
than conquer him. Victory may deprive him of 
the power for the present, but reconciliation dis 
arms his will. 


Pride costs us more than hunger, thirst and 


THE PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 

FLocur anp Mrat.—The Flour market is quiet, but 
prices are steady. The sales of superfine are at $5 12 
a $5 25 extra, and $5 50 a $5 87 for extra family. The 
sales to the retailers and bakers are within the range of 
the same figures, and fancy lots from $6 87 up to $7 25. 
Sales of Rye Flour and Corn Meal continue limited. 
The former is held at $3 75. Corn Meal is unsettled 
at $3 25 per barrel for Pennsylvania. 

Grain.—The receipts of Wheat are light, with little 
inquiry. Sales of Southern and Pennsylvania at 
$1 23 a $1 27 per bushel for fair and prime Ked, and 
$1 35 a $1 45 for prime White. Rye is steady and in 
demand at 78 a 80 cts. Uld Corn is held at 81 cents; 
new ranges at from 68a 70 ct:. Oats are steady. 
Sales of prime Delaware at 44 cts., and Jersey at 46 
cents. 

CLoversrep meets a fair inquiry at $5 75 a $5 81 
per 64 lbs. for fair and prime quality. Ssales of 
Timothy at $2 12. Sales of Flaxseed at $1 65. 





Merrihew & Thompson, Prs. Lodge St, North side Penna. Bank 





